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the supply system represents an investment of two billion dollars, and some water comes from points at least a hundred miles away. What might a small bomb or two, at any of several strategic points, do to this enterprise? Also the city's life depends on water in another direction, that is, on the bridges and tunnels by which water is traversed. New York learned grimly about its vulnerability in this respect during a tugboat strike early in 1946. A handful of 3,500 workers, manning three hundred tugboats, paralyzed the city from stem to stern; the entire At-lantean metropolis was forced to shut down for 16 hours. Most neutral observers thought that the operators had as grave, if not a graver, responsibility for this strike than the AF or L workers who struck; but this is beside the point. What counted (and could count again) is that the city, without these tugboats, cannot live. New York uses about 34,500,000 pounds of food a day, 98,000 tons of coal, and 4,000,000 gallons of oil, which help provide its gas, steam, and electricity. Seventy per cent of all this is moved by tugs and barges. Consider too elevator strikes; a brief one occurred in September, 1945. New York City has more than 43,000 elevators (about 20 per cent of all in the country), which carry about 17,500,0x30 passengers daily. Their shafts, put end to end, would stretch 1,600 miles; they go halfway to the moon, 125,000 miles, everyday. When the elevators stop, New York stops too.8
At the Manhattan skyscrapers, every name in the book has been thrown. They have been called "the inconceivable spires of Manhattan, composed, repeating the upthrust torch of Liberty," "gypsum crystals," "a mass of stalagmites/* "a ship of living stone," "an irregular tableland intersected by shadowy canyons," "dividends in the sky," "a giant cromlech," and, best of all, "a pincushion."9 A more utilitarian-minded description is one by H. G. Wells; the skyscrapers reminded him irresistibly of the commercial nature of our civilization, being like "piled-up packing cases outside a warehouse."
Last Christmas I sent a lady a book. She lives in the Waldorf-Astoria Towers but the bookstore didn't understand me on the telephone, and, remarkable as it may seem, the book was dispatched not across the street but a distance of some 2,500 miles, to Mrs. So-and-So, Waldorf-Astoria, Taos (New Mexico). When it was retrieved I could not but reflect that, after all, American history is little more than the record of progress from Taos to Towers. Progress ? New Yorkers, cliff dwellers still, have simply moved into a new type of pueblo.
8 These figures and details are all from the New York Times, September 30, 1945, and February 10, 1946, A remarkable point is the safety record of the New York elevators. The ratio is one person killed to 196,000,000 carried.
9 These phrases are from a brilliant essay on New York by Vincent McHugh. It was originally published in the New York City volume of the WPA series, and was later reprinted by Clifton Fadiman in his anthology, Reading I've Liked.